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Mrs.  Mattie  Jackson,  (81) 
Volusia  county  T± one ©r 
"The  cedars" 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
jCedar-st.  Bet.  Beach 
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•Rose  Shepherd,  Writer* 
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Mrs.  Jackson,  considered  the  most  reliable ^  source  of  the 
authentic  history  of  this  section  of  Volusia  County,  was  inter¬ 
viewed  at  her  home  -  "The  Cedars"  -  a  formerly  prosperous  tourist 
hotel,  the  appointment  having  Been  made  "by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daytona  Beach  Observer.  Mrs.  Jackson  answered  the 
bell* She  is  a  slight  woman,  barely  five  feet  tall,  and  weighs 
a  little  over  one  hundred  pounds,  she  moves  and  talks  quickly,  but 
without  nervousness. 

"Yes,  I  am  a  pioneer,"  she  said  simply,  "and  about  the  only 
one  left  of  the  early  settlers. 

"I  was  born  January  21,  1858,  in  Bodney,  a  small  town  near 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  My  father  was  J.  c.  Maley,  a  Dutch 
emigrant,  while  my  mother  was  of  Irish  ancestry.  I  was  the  eldest 
of  a  family  of  five  children. 

"In  the  early  part  of  1867,  Mr.  J*  D.  Mitchell,  a  neighbor  of 
ours,  made  a  trip  to  Florida  in  search  of  a  milder  climate  and  a 
business  location  in  this  frontier  country,  and  found  what  he  de¬ 
sired  at  ronce  park,  later  known  as  Port  orange,  on  the  Halifax 
Peninsula,  where  about  a  year  before  Dr.  J.  M.  Hawks  had  established 
a  sawmill.  This  section  at  that  time  had  marvelous  stands  of  live 
oaks.  Having  mad©  arrangements  with  Dr.  Hawks  to  work  at  the  saw- 
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mill,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania ,  persuading  my  father  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  hack  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  I  was  eight  year 
of  age  at  this  time. 

rtWe  embarked  on  a  steamer  at  Baltimore  for  savannah,  which 
we  reached  in  the  course  of  eight  days  after  having  been  consid¬ 
erably  tossed  about  by  a  severe  storm.  At  savannah  we  boarded 
the  steamer  parlingt on,  coming  through  the  second  stage  of  our 
Journey  on  the  inland  waterway  to  pernandina,  to  Jacksonville, 
then  via  the  st.  Johns  to  enterprise,  (now  known  as  season 
springs).  We  spent  the  night  there  vezy  comfortably  at  the 
Brock  Mouse,  owned  by  Jacob  Brock,  an  early  st.  Johns  River 
steamboat  captain.  The  steamboat  Barlington  was  one  of  a  line 
of  river  boats  he  also  owned  and  operated.  The  next  day  we 
went  by  wagon  trail  to  new  Smyrna  and  from  there  to  our  destina¬ 
tion  on  the  Halifax  peninsula  to  Ponce  park,  about  six  miles 
north  of  here.  Two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  we  left  our  home  in 
Pennsylvania. 

"The  sawmill  never  was  a  success  as  a  business  venture, 
because  it  was  toodiffieuLt  to  market  the  lumber  —  they  had  to 
depend  on  intermittent  schooners  to  carry  the  cargo  to  coastwise 
ports.  They  were  none  too  sturdy,  and  more  than  one  was  beached 
in  heavy  storms,  or  wrecked  by  the  ^heavy  lumber  shifting  causing 
the  boats  to  capsize,  so  that  many  months  of  work  and  effort 
became  a  prey  to  the  angry  ocean,  with  no  financial  return.  How¬ 
ever,  these  pioneers  were  hardy  and  persistent,  and  in  the  next 
few  years  three  more  families  had  been  added  to  the  settlement, 
and  nr.  Hawks  established  the  post  office,  which  he  named  port 
urange,  on  account  of  the  groves  which  were  being  set  out  in 
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this  section  and  also  the  prevalence  pf  many  of  the/§eur  orange 
trees.  Dr.  Hawks  claimed  that  a  letter  simply  addressed  "Tort 
Orange,*  would  he  delivered  promptly  to  this  Florida  post  office, 
as  it  was  the  only  on® so  named  in  the  entire  united  states,  in 
a  year  or  so  Dr.  Hawks  abandoned  the  sawmill  business,  leaving 
this  locality  and  founding  the  town  of  Hawks  Hoint,  now  known  as 
Hdgewater,  farther  down  the  coast.  He  wrote  a  most  authentic 
history  of  this  section,  now  out  of  print,  entitled  “fhe  aast 
Coast  of  Florida.*  Mr.  Mtzgerald,who  has  authored  a  most  credit¬ 
able  history  of  volusia  County,  has  my  copy  of  DM.  Hawks*  book, 
from  which  he  used  a  good  many  excerpts,  and  I  must  get  it  back, 
as  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  anything. 

HOne  day  early  in  1870  my  father  happened  to  be  in  enterprise 
i  the  1  Cherry  Ann*  in  command  of  Captain  A.  £•  Hague) 

when  the  steamboat  /Arrived  from  Jacksonville  with  a  passenger  who 
was  to  become  famous  as  the  developer  of  this  territory  -  a  Mr.  Day, 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  He  was  looking  for  a  location  to  establish  a 
e@lony.  He  drove  over  to  Hort  urange  with  my  father,  spending  a 
week  or  so  in  our  home,  during  which  he  and  father  went  up  and 
down  the  Halifax  Hiver  looking  for  a  likely  spot  for  the  location 
of  the  proposed  colony,  xhis  section  right  here,  a  part  of  the 
old  Williamson  crant  of  Spanish  days,  was  finally  selected,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1870  Daytona  -  named  for  Mr.  Day,  of  Mansfield, 

Ohio,  and  not  for  the  town  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  is  sofaetimes  er¬ 
roneously  stated  -  was  established  with  nine  families  from  the 
Ohio  city. 

**During  the  summer  Mr.  Day  erected  a  sawmill  nearby,  had  lumber 
cut,  and  built  a  large  building  out  of  this  native  product  of  his 
mill,  naming  it  the  ‘colony  House*  in  which  the  colonists  were  to 
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live  until  they  were  able  to  get  settled  in  their  own  homes, 
since  then  we  have  always  had  a  hotel  of  some  sort  in  Daytona 
called  the  *  colony  House.'  Mrs.  Mary  Hoyt  bought  the  original, 
changed  the  name  to  the  4jralmetto  House4  and  operated  it  as  a 
small  hotel,  the  first  hostelry  by  the  way,  of  volusia  county, 
it  burned  down  about  twelve  years  ago,  everything  being  totally 
destroyed,  -the  building  was  vacant  at  the  time,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  the  fire  was  started  by  tramps  or  other  vagrants  sleeping 
temporarily  in  the  building.  It  seems  too  bad,  as  it  was  such  a 
famous  landmark  and  connecting  link  with  the  early  days. 

wMr.  Day  and  my  father  became  firm  friends,  and  a  year  later 
he  induced  my  father  to  leave  rort  orange  which  had  become  almost 
depopulated  after  the  decline  of  the  local  sawmill,  so  in  1871  we 
came  to  Daytona. 

"I  forgot  to  say  that  Dr.  Hawks"  company  was  called  the  Florida 
Land  and  Lumber  company,  and  the  sawmill  was  known  as  the  rort 
Orange  Mills.  There  were  a  few  negro  laborers  who  c sine  down  with 
the  mills.  After  Dr.  Hawks4  departure,  the  post  office  was  dis¬ 
continued,  and  the  name  given  to  another  post  office  six  miles 
south  of  here,  previously  known  as  1  McDaniels.  *  So  the  original 
rort  Orange  and  the  present  town  of  that  name,  were  really  twelve 
miles  apart. 

"In  the  meantime,  our  old  Pennsylvania  neighbor,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
bought  an  orange  grove  at  oak  Hill  below  j*ew  Smyrna,  and  located 
there. 

"Daytona  prospered  from  the  first.  Mr.  Day  was  a  fine  busi¬ 
nessman,  a  good  manager,  and  seemed  to  think  of  everything.  My 
father  built  a  splendid  home  for  that  period  right  on  the  corner 
of  this  street  -  Cedar  street  and  what  is  now  i>e&ch  Avenue. 

The  building  was  constructed  of  lumber  from  the  local  mill. 
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"The  next  year,  Gaptain  swift,  a  contractor  for  the  United 
States  government,  came  down  from  Hew  joedford,  Massachusetts, 
with  a  crew  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  -  liveoak  cutters 
She  government  had  some  sort  of  a  contract,  perhaps  such  as  is 
known  as  ‘timber  rights,*  for  the  Williamson  grant*  Large  saw¬ 
mills  were  established,  and  this  army  of  men  busied  themselves 
for  a  number  of  years  during  the  fall  and  winter  period  in  cut¬ 
ting  and  sawing  into  lumber  the  liveoak  timber  for  government 
ship-building*  The  men  lived  in  camps,  and  captain  swift  operated 
a  commissary  from  which  they  obtained  their  food  supplies. 

"My  father  worked  at  arything  he  could  get  to  do.  He  was  a 
carpenter,  also  a  blacksmith,  and  between  the  two  trades  he  kept 
fairly  busy.  Then,  too,  he  set  out  an  orange  grove,  which  he 
tended  himself,  selling  the  fruit  at  fair  prices.  Like  the  other 
early  settlers,  he  bad  to  adapt  himself  to  many  situations  when 
it  came  to  earning  a  living  in  this  new  country.  If  he  had  been 
like  some  people  today,  with  only  one  trade,  we  would  have  had  a 
hard  time  getting  along. 

"The  first  school  was  established  in  1872,  taught  by  J.  W. 
Smith.  His  daughter,  jsertha,  (Mrs.  Charles  smith  -  she  married 
a  man  of  the  same  name)  is  still  living  here.  She  is  a  few  years 
older  than  I,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  early  settlers  besides 
myself  s±xi±±xg  living  here.  Her  grandson  is  a,  L.  Smith. 

“Among  the  other  residents  when  we  came  here  were:  Biley 
Heck  and  family,  the  walkers,  the  Burdicks,  captain  H.  H.  McIntyre 
Arthur  west*  an  -Englishman,  John  frist  and  his  family,  ur,  Coleman 
and  his  family,  with  Mr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Coleman* a  father.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  a  botanist,  had  a  place  with  greenhouses  on  Beach 
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street  where  he  had  a  splendid  collection  of  native  Florida 
plants  and  flowers.  It  was  just  a  hobby  with  him,  as  he  never 
pretended  to  commercialise  on  his  collection. 

"Then  there  was  Mr*  Day's  cousin,  Calvin  Bay,  with  his  two 
sons,  i^attie  and  Loomis  -  Loomis  Avenue  Is  named  for  one  son. 

"Mr.  George  Woodruff  was  another  early  settler,  and  George 
and  Charley  super,  with  their  sister,  Mrs*  Townsend  -  all  from 
Ohio. 

"Mrs.  Zelia  king  swett,  of 'Lew  smyrna,  is  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  Pioneer  families  -  the  shel&ons  -  who  went  from 
Port  Grange  to  that  section,  she  is  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Mrs*  Sheldon  and  has  lots  of  historical  data.  Mrs*  a.  K.  Loud, 
daughter  of  Lrs*  Sheldon,  is  also  living. 

"William  king  was  another  early  settler,  he  was  a  "bachelor. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  j.  H.  Botephuer,  another  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Butch. 

"My  husband,  william  Jackson,  was  a  native  ot  Glasgow, 

Scotland.  He  came  to  Jacksonville  in  1872,  and  was  a  bookkeeper 
for  John  Clarke, ope rating  a  general  merchandise  and  liquor  store 
on  Bay  street,  serving  mostly  as  a  ship  chandler,  as  the  jacks onvi  11  j® 
harbor  was  alive  with  steamboats  in  those  days,  and  he  had  a  good 
business.  He  lived  with  the  Clark©  family  on  Newnan  Street .  He 
knew  Judge  John  Locke  Boggett,  and  others  of  the  pioneer  families 
of  Jacksonville. 

"Mr.  Jackson  came  to  Baytona  early  in  187b  and  he  and  X  were 
married  that  same  year.  We  had  a  big  wedding,  everybody  came, 
and  we  all  had  a  good  time.  No,  they  did  not  ehfcrivari  us,  but  there 
was  a  wedding  dinner  and  champagne  and  plenty  to  eat.  We  lived 
with  my  father's  family  for  ,  seven  years,  until  we  built  this  home 
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here  in  the  middle  of  the  "block  on  Oodar  street,  adjoining  my 
father4 3  place  on  the  corner  of  Beach  Street.  When  we  went  to 
housekeeping,  my  mother  gave  me  my  sister,  Esther,  the  youngest, 
and  twin  of  my  brother  John.  Malay.  She  said,  ‘You  can  have  her, 
as  we  have  so  many  others  to  take  care  of.  *  Esther  has  been  a 
great  help  and  of  much  oomfort  to  me  during  the  long  years  past. 
There  she  sits,  always  busy  at  something*”  she  said,  directing 
her  eyes  to  a  slender  white-haired  woman  sewing  by  the  window  in 
the  adjoining  room. 

"Mr.  William  r.  Burr  had  the  first  store  in  Daytona.  He  died 
shortly  after  my  husband  and  i  were  married  in  1875,  and  Mr#  Jackson 
bought  it,  operating  it  for  a  great  many  years.  He  carried  gener¬ 
al  merchandise,  dry  goods,  boots,  shoes,  hardware,  groceries  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds. 

"My  husband  became  prominent  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  city 
was  on  the  school  board,  a  member  of  the  board  of  city  commissioners 
and  was  postmaster  when  h©  died  in  1917.  Mt  mother  was  postmistress 
first,  he  acting  as  her  deputy,  and  when  she  passed  on,  he  c  be  cam® 
postmastery  We  had  five  daughters  -  two  dying  in  infancy.  I  re¬ 
member  my  youngest  daughter,  Isabel,  saying  one  day  to  a  visitor 
who  patted  her  on  the  head  and  asked  if  she  had  any  brothers,  and 
she  answered:  "Ho,  sir,  just  us  three  girls,  and  not  a  boy  among 
‘am.  *  Isabel  died  the  same  year  as  my  husband,  and  another  daugh¬ 
ter  two  years  later.  Madeline,  a  clerk  in  the  Daytona  Book  and 
Stationery  Store,  232  south  Beach  street,  is  th8  only  one  of  my 
children  left. 

"Here  is  a  picture  of  the  first  store  Mr.  Jackson  owned," 
she  said,  returning  from  the  bookcase  with  a  bundle  of  faded  photo¬ 
graphs.  "And  this  is  the  one  he  built  a  few  years  later  -  a  much 

larger  building.  On  the  second  floor  was  a  hall  where  all  cele¬ 
brations  were  held,  in  fact,  it  was 
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the  only  place  in  the  1880* a  where  public  gatherings  could  be 
accommodated •  The  first  Masonic  lodge  wan  organized  and  met  here 
regularly  for  many  years. 

"You  may  be  interested  in  this  -  the  menu  of  the  banquet 
tendered  the  cffioiale  of  the  at.  johna  and  Halifax  hirer  hailrcud 
on  neoember  2,  1886,  upon  the  extension  of  the  line  to  this  point." 

aOuP 

Oxtail 

rtOAST 

Turkey  stuffed  -  cranberry  sauce 

xentuoky  mutton  -  caper  sauce 

flew  xork  neef  -  niah  oravy 

voluaia  county  near 

VS03TABLB3 

Maahed  rotatoos  -  naked  sweet  rotatooa-  squash  -  Tumii*  -  Meets 
raranipa  -  carrots  -  stewed  Tomatooa  -  uaat  Coast 
croon  reaa 
SNTRB3 

Oystera  haw  -  Tongue  -  cold  ham 

hRLi.sh33 

Celery  -  Lettuoe  -  nadishea  -  ricklea  -  jellies 

PASTKY  A  ftp  nSssSKT 

Vanilla  icecream  -  homan  icecream  -  oranges  -  Apples,*  nuts 
nananaa  -  coffee  -  fea 
(Printed  by  the  Halifax  rrinting  companyj. 

-  :  - 

e 

"One  thing  not  on  the  menu,  of  which  there  was  the  greatest 
abundance,  was  ohampagne.  it  was  quite  a  big  affair. 
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"The  bt.  Johns  and  Halifax  stiver  Hailroad  later  he  came  an 
important  link  in  the  jrlorida  Hast  coast  -  or  jrlagler  system. 

"At  the  time  of  the  banquet,  an  ice  factory  had  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  here  for  a  short  time  previous,  it  was  established  by  a 
Mr.  Bush  in  1886  on  north  Beach  btreet.  Before  that,  Mr.  Jackson 
supplied  the  tcwn*s  requirements  by  having  ice  shipped  by  schooner 
daily  from  Jacksonville,  reoplo  learned  quickly  to  make  and  freeze 
icecream,  which  was  always  a  feature  at  picnics  and  parties.  I 
do  not  know  just  what  the  *  Roman*  cream  was,  listed  on  the  menu, 

unless  it  was  flavored  with  Italian  wine. 

/ 

"This  is  a  picture  of  the  old  Colony  House;  and  this  is  the 
Ocean  view,  a  later  hotel,  incorporated  now  in  the  rrince  ceorge. 
This  is  Mr.  Jackson* s  old  store,  and  this  the  new  one,  which  he 
sold  the  day  before  h©  died.  This  is  the  first  home  of  my  father, 

J.  0.  Maley,  on  the  corner  of  beach  and  Cedar  street.  This  is 
my  husband* s  pleasure  boat,  the  Dt earner  s.  n.  White,  which  used 
to  run  between  here  and  the  Indian  Hiver.  it  was  too  early,  how- 
eve  r  for  such  large  water  craft  to  be  popular,  and  in  1898  he  sold 
it  to  the  Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  key  West  Hailroad,  for  use  in 
their  service  at  key  west. 

"All  these  photographs  were  made  by  H.  G.  Harris, the  first 
photographer  to  locate  in  Daytona.  Mr.  Harris j  has  passed  away, 
but  his  daughter,  Miss  Celia  Harris,  still  lives  here  and  may 
have  other  early  pictures  of  this  section. 

"Wait  until  1  get  my  other  ^Lasses  -  I  have  never  had  bi¬ 
focals,  as  £  never  thought  I  would  like  them  -  so  i  use  the  separate 
reading  glasses  -  and  1*11  see  if  1  can* t  locate  an  old  paper. 
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"Yes,  here  it  is  -  the  Sunday  Day  tom  Beach  news  Journal, 
February  19,  1928 ,  giving  a  write-up  of  the  first  train  into 
Daytona  Beach  -  this  was  when  they  held  the  celebration  and 
banquet  in  December,  1886  -  with  some  of  the  old  photographs 
illustrating  the  article. 

"You  can  see  in  this  picture  of  Mr.  Jackson* s  first  store 
how  close  it  was  to  the  river,  with  a  rowboat  beached  right  in 
front,  lhat  was  the  way  we  used  to  travel  in  the  early  days. 

Each  family  had  a  boat,  and  they  used  to  row  up  and  down  the  river 
on  business  and  to  visit  each  other.  come  had  sailboats,  we  went 
to  the  beach  in  our  boats,  as  there  were  only  sand  trails  over  the 
peninsula,  and  it  was  hard  going  to  drive  there. 

"We  had  good  times  in  the  old  days  -  we  were  all  on  the  same 
social  level,  and  financially,  too.  rhere  were  no  cliques  or  clans, 
everybody  was  sociable,  one  could  not  afford  to  be  ‘high-hat4  as 
it  meant  isolation,  bife  was  not  so  complicated,  and  people  did 
not  have  so  much  to  worry  about  as  they  do  now.  rolitieians  and 
grafters  had  not  come  into  the  picture,  gambling  and  other  vices 
were  taboo,  our  want s  were  simple,  our  pleasures  were  wholesome, 
and  our  parties  and  dances  were  grandj  we  enjoyed  picnics  on  the 
beach,  carrying  our  lunches  over  with  us  in  the  rowboats. 

"i'here  was  always  plenty  to  eat,  but  sometimes  not  a  great 
variety,  in  some  seasons  we  would  run  completely  out  of  wheat 
flour,,  but  there  was  always  corn  to  be  had.  Bach  family  had  a 
small  grist  mill,  the  corn  was  ground  and  sifted,  the  finer  part 
being  used  for  bread-making,  and  the  grits  for  chicken  feed,  if 
we  had  no  coffee,  we  parched  corn  and  wheat  and  brewed  that  to  drink. 
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Tea  wo  made  by  steeping  'bay  leaves.  There  were  always  vegetables, 
and  we  raised  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes,  oeafood  -  fish, 
crabs  and  shrimp,  were  plentiful,  and  occasionally  we  had  oysters, 
venison  was  not  rare,  and  sometimes  we  had  bear  meat.  Then  once 
in  a  while  a  settler  would  kill  a  beef  and  we  had  to  divide  it  up 
among  the  different  families  so  it  could  he  used  right  away,  since 
we  had  no  ice,  and  refrigeration  was  unknown  then. 

"Women  sewed  and  knit  and  made  the  family^  clothing,  i  have 
made  almost  ev ory  garment  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children,  we 
would  get  dry  goods  -  cotton,  gingham,  sheeting  -  by  t be  bolt, 
making  it  into  clothing  and  household  furnishing,  we  would  get 
jeans  and  tailor^  supplies  and  make  coats,  vests,  and  pants  for 
the  men  and  boys,  we  would  take  the  palmetto  bud,  bleach  it,  cut 
it  into  strips  and  braid  it,  and  mother  would  fashion  it  into  hats 
by  sewing  it  into  strips.  Men,  women  and  children  wore  these,  they 
were  comfortable  and  most  serviceable. 

"Captain  Stfift,  when  the  w inter ‘s  work  was  completed,  would 
ship  the  liveoak  timber  north  to  the  united  states  uiavy  xard  at 
Norfolk  -  X  have  seen  ten  or  twelve  large  schooners  anchored  here 
in  the  Halifax  xiiver  loading  this  lumber  aboard.  Then  before  he 
would  leave  with  his  several  hundred  helpers,  he  would  close  out 
the  commissary,  and  the  settlers  would  be  able  to  purchase  quanti¬ 
ties  of  dried  and  smoked  meat,  flour,  salt,  casks  or  half  barrels 
or  mackerel,  and  other  food  supplies  at  very  reasonable  rates, 
schooners  would  dock  at  enterprise,  coming  from  sanford  or  Jack¬ 
sonville  with  groceries  and  dry  goods,  but  it  was  forty  miles  to 


enterprise  and  a  long  hard  trip  in  those  days  to  go  shopping,  x 

remember  one  time  we  started  in  a  wagon  which  broke  down  and  we 
finished  the  journey  in  a  borrowed  cart. 
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"The  weather  was  about  the  same  then  as  now  -  x  do  not  see 
any  difference  in  the  climate*  X  remember  one  very  cold  winter 
when  we  lived  at  ronce  rark,  or  lort  orange* 

"The  mosquitoes  were  always  bad,  but  we  had  nets.  Xlhe  sand¬ 
flies,  however,  were  the  most  annoying,  and  every  family  had  to 
supply  its  beds  with  nets  of  real  fine  mesh, called  sandfly  netting 
as  a  protection. 

"There  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  -chills  and  fevers,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  we  had  poor  drink 
ing  water,  just  dug  wells  or  surface  water,  but  later  on  artesian 
wells  were  bored,  and  as  soon  as  flowing  wells  were  established, 
the  health  of  the  community  began  to  improve. 

"nr.  Coleman  was  the  first  physician,  he  was  here  when  we 
earns,  and  later  a  Dr.  Gordon  located  in  JDaytona,  but  he  did  not 
stay  long,  returning  to  uhio* 

"In  the  early  1890* s.  Dr.  G.  A.  Klock  built  the  first  hospi¬ 
tal,  a  private  one.  It  is  small,  but  is  still  in  existence. 

"The  Halifax  General  Hospital  is  more  recent,  and  is  probably 
larger  than  our  requirements  call  for  even  now. 

"The  first  newspaper  was  the  Halifax  Journal ,  established  in 
the  early  1880 *s  by  Mr.  f.  A.  Maim. 

"The  first  cemetery  was  out  on  Kidgewood  Avenue.  Mr.  J*  W. 
Smith,  the  first  school  teacher  here,  entered  a  homesit©  in  that 
section,  and  when  a  little  daughter  of  hid  died  she  was  buried  on 
the  place.  The  plot  was  set  aside  as  a  community  burying  ground 
and  called  ‘Memento4.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  buried 
there  when  they  passed  away.  It  is  now  called  *Din@¥/o od *  *  and  is 
nearly  completely  filled. 
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"Thar©  ware  two  log  houses  in  this  section  whan  we  came  here 
in  1871.  Ona  was  on  neach  street,  and  tha  other  was  farther  down 
whare  &ue*s  store  now  is  located,  and  it  was  used  as  a  store  "build¬ 
ing, 

"We  had  storms  during  tha  equinoctial  period  then,  the  same 
as  now,  "but  this  section  has  never  suffered  so  severely  as  i*alm 
Beach  and  Miami. 

"I  remember  one  terrible  storm  on  August  16,  1871,  always 
referred  to  as  the  ®Iadona  atorm‘  because  a  steamer  named  hadona 
went  ashore  that  night  at  Gape  Canaveral.  It  was  bound  from 
.New  York  to  Galveston.  The  merchants  of  the  Texas  city  had  been 
to  the  north  and  made  their  winter  stock  purchases,  which  were 
loaded  in  the  ill-fated  ship  for  delivery.  When  tha  tide  went 
out  the  ship  was  high  and  dry  on  the  Cape,  considerably  damaged, 
but  without  loss  of  life  to  her  captain  and  crew.  YTord  soon 
spread  through  the  east  coast  section  of  the  wreck,  and  all 
the  wagons  and  teams  possible  to  secure  were  headed  towards  the 
point.  Ladders  were  placed  up  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  people 
just  helped  themselves  t6  quantities  of  hats,  boots,  shoes,  and 
bolts  of  dry  goods  -  shirting,  dress  goods,  bleached  and  unbleached 
muslin,  etc. 

"Yes,  maybe  if  we  had  had  the  cross-state  canal  at  that  time 
the  ship  would  have  been  able  to  ride  out  the  storm  and  save  its 
valuable  cargo  of  merchandise.  Well,  I  hope  Florida  gets  this 
canal.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  would  damage  our  splendid  supply  of  water  from  flowing  walls, 
but  experts  have  testified  both  for  and  against  this  question, 
so  its  commercial  value  to  Slorida  and  other  Gulf  states  in  the 
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matter  of  convenience  and  money  saving  in  shipping  may  offset 
other  objectionable  conditions. 

"No#  there  ware  no  Indians  in  this  section  when  we  located 
here  in  1867.  Many  of  the  old  plantations  had  been  abandoned 
during  the  Seminole  War  period  -  this  old  Williamson  Drant  was  one 
of  them  -  and  the  Indians  had  been  taken  either  to  the  Indian 
Territory  or  those  who  refused  to  go,  had  taken  up  residence  in 
the  Everglades  of  Florida.  I  remember  once  seeing  two  seminoles 
on  the  train  going  in  to  Jacksonville  where  they  were  to  take  part 
in  the  Exposition,  as  one  of  the  attractions  there. 

"Thi3  house  was  built  by  my  husband  in  1882  and  we  have  lived 

here  since.  It  is  really  a  small  hotel,  and  has  always  been  known 

as  ‘The  uedar§fl  >  named  by  my  husband  for  the  cedars  which  formerly 

grew  in  the  yard  and  were  planted  along  the  front  walk.  It  afford- 
for  twenty  years,  or 

ed  us  a  splendid  living/  until  the  beach  side  was  developed,  when 
people  started  going  over  there,  so  as  to  be  near  the  ocean.  I 
closed  my  dining  room  two  years  ago®  We  have  several  permanent 
roomers,  and  have  changed  the  back  of  the  house  into  small  apart¬ 
ments  for  which  there  is  ready  demand,  and  occasionally  have  tour¬ 
ists  for  a  short  time.  But  times  have  changed  -  people  do  not  want 
to  eat  where  they  sleep,  and  do  not  want  to  stay  anywhere  over  a 
night  or  so.  The  automobile  has  brought  this  change,  and  they 
park  and  eat  in  drug  stores,  or  in  the  5-andlO/  stores,  or  at 
wagons  or  filling  stations  along  the  road.  They  take  their  meals 
just  wherever  they  happen  to  be. 

"And  I  don‘t  ever  want  to  38©  another  boom.  It  gave  Florida 
such  a  bad  name  and  ruined  so  many  people.  Some  of  our  friends 
sold  their  property  on  a  down  payment,  and  what  they  considered 
an  enormous  return  on  their  investment,  but  after  the  new  owners 
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had  occupied  the  property  fear  a  few  years,  they  were  unable  to 
carry  on,  and  the  property  went  hack  to  the  original  owners.  The 
furnishings  were  worn  out  or  destroyed,  the  property  in  had  re¬ 
pair,  the  taxes  unpaid  -  it  was  terrible*  One  man  told  me  it  cost 
him  ^5,000  to  restore  his  plane  to  its  former  condition. 

"My  daughter  and  I  spent  th9  summer  of  1924  in  the  north, 
and  we  had  frantic  telegrams  one  after  another  from  an  excited 
real  estate  operator  to  name  a  price  on  our  horn®,  hut  wo  stead¬ 
fastly  refused  and  I  have  been  glad  a  hundred  times  that  we  did 
not  bargain  to  sell  it  then,  although  it  is  a  question  now  what  to 
do  with  a  three-story  house  with  such  large  rooms. 

"My  daughter  and  X,  when  the  slump  came  the  second  year  after¬ 
wards,  lost  all  our  money  in  the  naytona  hank  failure  -  our  savings 
which  had  been  put  aside  to  take  care  of  us  in  later  years.  It  was 
pretty  hard  sledding  for  a  while,  but  we  have  managed  to  get  along, 
and  one  thing,  we  have  never  lost  faith  in  our  neighbors  nor  in 
Daytona  Beach  as  a  place  to  live.  Our  financial  disaster were 
caused,  for  tho  most  part,  by  total  outsiders  and  speculators. 

"Before  you  go,  ±  want  you  to  come  with  me  to  the  back  yard 
and  see  our  hoyal  Balm,  the  only  one  here." 

We  went  through  the  large  living  room,  down  the  hall,  and 
through  a  screened-in  porch  to  where  the  backyard  with  its  many 
tree3,  vines  and  flowers  could  be  seen,  and  there  by  the  kitchen, 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  house,  where  it  would  be  protected 
from  the  cold  north  winds,  a  tall  Koyal  Balm  reaaced  its  smooth, 
polished  body  thirty  feet  upwards,  extending  beyond  the  high  roof. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  a  friend  brought  it  to  my  daughter, 

Isabel  from  Miami.  It  was  a  tiny  little  plant  in  a  flower  pot. 

It  outgrew  the  pot  and  we  put  it  in  a  bucket,  it  outgrew  the  bucket 
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and  w©  placed  it  in  a  tub.  Then  when  the  tub  got  too  heavy  to 
lift,  we  just  set  it  out  in  the  yard,  and  there  it  had  grown 
to  our  wonder  and  delight.  Sometimes  the  leaves  freeze  in  winter, 
hut  new  ones  come  out  in  the  spring.  A  decayed  spot  developed, 
as  cyan  see,  on  a  line  with  the  eaves  of  the  house,  hut  we  had  a  tree 
surgeon  come  and  patch  it  up,  and  now  it  seems  as  strong  as  ever. 

"And  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  this  wisteria?"  she 
querried,  calling  attention  to  a  pergola  next  door  covered  with 

i 

a  special  imported  species  of  Japanese  wisteria.  "You  will  have 
to  come  upstairs  to  get  a  good  view." 

Back  along  the  porch,  through  the  hall,  up  the  narrow  stairs 
to  the  second- floor  hall,  and  out  through  a  screened-in  sleeping 
porch  -  a  duplicate  of  the  one  downstairs  -  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  where  on  glancing  down  w©  beheld  the  top  of  the  pergola 
a  solid  mass  of  green  vine  and  dark- to -light -pur pie  hlooms  like 

an  arm  ho qua t  a  foot  across. 

, ' {m  ■ '  v "  ■  V'  ■  ( 

”  "A  thing  of  heauty  is  a  joy  forever,1  "  quoted  Mrs.  Jackson. 
”Itfs  a  marvelous  plant,  and  I  never  get  tired  of  looking  at  it." 

As  we  said  goodbye,  she  said:  "I  wish  I  had  kept  a  diary, 

V 

I  had  plenty  of  time,  and  it  would  have  helped  me  now  to  verify 
dates.  I  used  to  have  a  good  memory,  hut  in  later  years  X  am 
not  so  sure  of  myself.  I  know  that  tomorrow  I  will  remember  a  lot 
of  interesting  things  I  might  have  told  you,  so  if  you  think  of 
any  other  questions,  just  let  me  know  and  1*11  he  glad  to  give  any 
other  information  possible.” 
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